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A Kiwi on tour to Chile, England and France 


R.P. Macfarlane ' 
Entomology Division, DSIR, Private Bag, Christchurch 


In 1983 my routine was interrupted by two memorable overseas trips. The 
one to England and France in September/October lasted five weeks and I 
greatly appreciated participating in the fifth International Symposium of 
Pollination at Versailles. In November/December 1982 Patricio Arretz of 
the Universidad de Chile visited New Zealand and collected Bombus ruderatus 
queens as part of an aid project (funded by the Organisation of American 
States) for red clover pollination in Chile. The main purpose of my 16 day 
visit to Chile in December was to take more queens of B. ruderatus to 
reinforce the population which bred there in 1983 and in 1984 after our 
releases. 


On these visits I assessed the potential of solitary bees and bumble bees as 
pollinators of red clover. I also compared many genera of Asilidae at 
London, Paris and Concepcion collections with New Zealand material. I will 
confine this account to other observations I made on these trips. 


THE EUROPEAN TRIP 


France with about 2,000 hectares in 1983 is about the fifth biggest 
producer of kiwifruit and production is increasing rapidly. Nearly 602% of 
the kiwifruit is grown in the Garonne and Gare valleys in S.W. France. 
Visits to five orchards in the Garonne Valley demonstrated the importance 
of an adequate water supply and vine training on fruit size as some 
orchards had problems in maintaining water to individual plants or the 
whole orchard. The French were not worried about pollination in kiwifruit 
because the major adjacent floral sources are maize, pip and stone fruit 
which flower before or after kiwifruit. The small amounts of black locust 
Robinia around in some areas could have complimented the kiwifruit by 
supplying nectar as there was virtually no Trifolium or even lucerne in 
their orchards or the surrounding pastures or roadsides. 


At Montauban, M. Blanchet had made a collection of feijoa varieties. He 
found "Triumph' was unsuitable due to frost damage to the ripening fruit. 
"Mammonth' had poor fruit structure and fruit set. None of these varieties 
or ‘'Collidge' have proved to be capable of self pollination and uneven 
variable fruit were quite evident to me. 


The pollination symposium 


The proceedings of the fifth international symposium in pollination contain 
about the half the information in English and half in French and the price 
will also limit the number of copies available in public libraries. They 
contain some valuable information about apple pollination, pollen and 
testing of the field toxicity of a chemical on honey bees that is most 
applicable to New Zealand, apart from the two papers I presented 
(Macfarlane et al 1984, Macfarlane and Ferguson 1984). 


Development of new pollinators 


In September I learnt steady progress is being made towards the development 
of solitary bees for crop pollination in Europe. Much of the currenteffort 
is focused on Osmta species in Spain, Portugal and Israel. Above ground 
nesting species are in vogue after the successes with the lucerne 


leafcutting bee Megachitle rotundata and two other Oemia species from N. 
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America and Japan respectively. Both beekeepers and growers can take a 
commercial interest in such bees, because their hives are reasonably light 
for transport and control of natural enemies and diseases is more feasible 
than with ground nesting species. 


Ground nesting bees are unfashionable, for at least three important 
reasons. Firstly controlling their emergence to coincide with variations 
in crop flowering and knowing how many bees are available for stocking a 
field is harder to predict than with bees in hives. Secondly control of 
natural enemies and diseases is more difficult in soil, where nests are not 
easy to check. Thirdly even if their culture is successful management must 
centre on growers alone as these bees are not readily transported. 
Hungarian studies continue towards managing Rophttotdes canus for 
pollination of lucerne but this work would probably not be pursued if they 
were successful with the lucerne leafcutting bee. 


THE CHILEAN TRIP 


Chile has 3.6 times as many people as New Zealand, but according to Arretz 
there are only about 50 professional and amateur entomologists in their 
society. There is no book on the economic entomology of Chile which would 
help any visitor orient to species of particular interest. Five of the 
eight universities are in Santiago or Valparaiso. During the last 20 years 
a good general collection of insects has been built up at the Universidad 
de Concepcion under the direction of Artigas. 


Half my time in Chile was spent around Temuco (39°S) which with its 
rainfall, climate and vegetation such as chestnuts, lotus, beech, pines was 
rather like parts of Nelson or the Waikato. 


Lucerne leaf cutter bees export prospects 


Short and medium term prospects of expansion of populations of lucerne leaf 
cutting bees in Chile are poor. Chile has about half (75,000 hectares) the 
area of lucerne compared to New Zealand. Nevertheless this year Chilean 
growers have enquired to see if they can obtain one million leaf cutting 
bees from New Zealand. 


Eventually Argentina with much more lucerne may require sizeable increases 
in lucerne leaf cutting bee populations. The initial steps to get this 
species established in Argentina were apparently unsuccessful. There have 
been no further approaches to develop the culture of these bees in 
Argentina. 


There could be a large market for lucerne leaf cutting bees for New Zealand 
in S. America if a determined effort is made to improve their lucerne seed 
production. The freedom of New Zealand leaf cutting bees from the 
troublesome chalkbrood Ascosphaera aggregata would be a big advantage for 
this market. 


Feral bee species and their enemies 


All the seven main families of bees are present in Chile in the following 
numbers: Colletidae 120 species, Halictidae 60 spp, Andrenidae 50 spp, 

Megachilidae 75 spp, Anthophoridae 70 spp, Apidae 3 spp, but there are no 
Osmia spp. Thus their native bee fauna is mich larger and more diverse 


than that of New Zealand. Some of the bee groups have been adequately 
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described and there are keys for them, but Toro‘'s manuscript monographing 
the distribution and identification of these native bees awaits 
publication. 


There is only one species of bumble bee in Chile except for very limited 
@reas in the Andes. Their main species is orangy brown and has very large 
queens. Nesting of Bombus dahlbomi was well underway in early December 
judging by the 3:1 queen to worker ratio and the state of the ovaries in 
queens I dissected. The yeast Candida was detected on the stomach lining 
of one specimen examined. Kuschel pers. comm. has observed underground 
nests and the two Chilean students I helped tutor had found five nests in 
underground sites which were mainly at the bush margin or within the bush. 
I found this species visiting red clover, chilean fuschia, vipers bugloss, 
Delphinium, blackberry, foxglove, silver germander, snap dragon and chestnut 
flowers. Thus the first provisional results suggest B. dahlbomi and B. 
ruderatus occupy similar ecological niches. 


Solitary bees known to visit red clover in Chile are: Anthophora 
paraneneis, A. incerta, Centris chilensts (all Anthophoridae) Cadequata 
occidentalis, Diphaglossa gayt and Colletes cognatue (Colletidae). The 
Anthophoridae are more likely to be efficient pollinators with a preference 
for red clover flowers, but their distribution suggests they may only 
thrive in the warmer drier seed producing districts of New Zealand. The 
Colletidae have the potential to become common in all the red clover seed 
growing districts of New Zealand, but their effectiveness might be limited 
by their preferences for other common legume flowers. Both groups have 


some promise as red clover or general legume pollinators in New Zealand but 
neither of them are ideal. 


University collections at Concepcion, Santiago and Valparaiso were checked 
for Conopidae. These flies mainly parasitize worker and female bees as the 
bees visit flowers and so considerably reduce the hosts longevity. There 
were two Physocephala species (one a new Chilean record), at least two of 
four Zodton spp and one Myopa species in these collections. Myopa has not 
been recorded from Chile before. There were enough specimens of 
Physocephala to indicate its seasonal activity and geographic distribution. 
Bombus species are one of the most frequently recorded hosts of 
Physocephala. Several conopid species could be inadvertently introduced 
with any bumble bees imported from Peru, Bolivia or Argentina to Chile 
unless the queens were quarantined for at least two weeks. Species from 
here were not sought partly because none were known to be effective red 
clover pollinators and with many species virtually nothing is known of 
their biology (Milliron 1973a,b). Chilean bumble bees do not have bumble 
bee wax moths Vitula spp, cuckoo bumble bees Petthyrus or the parasitic fly 
Brachtcoma to contend with unlike many other regions where bumble bees 
occur. This should eventually favour the management of bumble bees in 
Chile. 


Chile has relatively good yields of melons and watermelons on a world 
basis. An investigation of pollination of these crops and the significance 
of their native squash bee Peponapts as a pollinator could be worthwhile. 


Both P. Arretz and I saw a species of carpenter bee that now occurs on Tahiti, 
but no carpenter bees Yylocopa sp. were recorded by Michener (1965) from 
Tahiti, or the eastern Pacific. This raises the questions - what species 

is involved and could it be used for polliantion of passionfruit in Tonga 


and Nuie rather than seeking these pollinators from Hawaii. Incidentally 
Xylocopa is only found in the dry hot northern part of Chile. 
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Biological control 


Larvae of tiphiid and scolioid wasps are parasites of grassgrubs, but New 
Zealand is one of the larger areas that lack these parasites and grassgrubs 
are especially important to our pastoral industry. There are about 10-15 
species of reasonably common Tiphiidae and Scolioidae in Chile judging from 
the three collections I saw at Concepcion, Santiago and Valparaiso. I 
collected males only of the common ELaphroptera scoliaeformts. Other 
insects including the robher fly Lochomorhynchus tongiferebratus mimic its 
red body. The female of this tiphiid is black and flightless. Males were 
commoner in the Chilean bush so this species probably has limited potential 
as an enemy of pest grass grubs in New Zealand. A green grass grub of 
medium size Yylamerpha elegans was common around Temuco during my visit. 

As yet a successful laboratorv rearing technique for scarab beetles has not 
been developed which is a necessary reauisite to produce large numbers of 
parasites from quarantined hosts. Experience from Australian and South 
African studies suggests significant studies would also need to be made on 
the biology of the parasites. 


I found ladybird adults of Friopsts conexa were common on a range of plants 
with aphids including hedge mustard. This species of ladybird is not 
present in New Zealand. This ladybird was one of 37 species reared at 
LaCruz in the 1960s and released along with Adalia and Rodolta. 


A large plain green hairy caterpillar was common on blackberries around 
Temuco and ate considerable amounts of foliage. Rust spots were also 
present in low numbers per leaf, but the effect of the rust and caterpillar 
on blackberry growth seemed to be small. Maybe the rust is more prominent 
at a different time of the year or the dry season-had reduced its affect. 

I saw no sign of leafhopper or sucking bug marks on Chilean blackberry 
Foliage unlike in New Zealand. 


A proper general assessment of the potential of obtaining Aculeate 
Hymenoptera parasitoids of grass grub larvae from Chile mist await the 
visit of a pasture entomological specialist from New Zealand. 


Trips and their joys 


The European trip cost me a bit financially and a few taxis gave me a few 
moments. Getting around Paris with a minimum of French isn't exactly a 
cake walk, but in the rest of France the French were helpful and 
hospitable. 


The Chilean trip proved to be a bit of an adventure as I guided the bumble 
bees from New Zealand to Chile. The trouble started when my direct flight 
from Tahiti to Chile was cancelled for over two days so I persuaded the 
airline involved to allow me to go around via Los Angeles to get to 
Santiago a day faster. My involuntary stay of a day in Bogota will not be 
quickly forgotten as their authorities arranged for a doctor to help me 
feed the bees with a hypodermic syringe after mine was damaged, they 
arranged for a temporary visa and allowed the queens to be stored in a 
fridge. Evenutally after a 7-10 day journey nearly 90% of my charges were 
released alive near Temuco to breed that season. 
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TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 7 


With the increasing size of the Entomological Society over 
recent years to now well over 300 members, your Bxecutive 
Committee have decided to place increased emphasis on the role 


of sub-committees, especially the Conservation and Education 
sub-committees. 


The Convenor of the Conservation sub-committee is now Peter 
Notman, C/- Soil Bureau, DSIR Private Bag, Lower Hutt, and 
matters concerning conservation should be communicated to hih. 


At the vresent time all scenic reserves in the country are in 

the process’ of being classified by the Lands and Survey Devt. 
into reserves of regional, national or scientific imoortance. 
Reserves designated "scientific" get a greater degree of vrotection 
than the others, and it s imvortant for conservation that 
thelocal Parks and Reserves Boards know localities of unusual 
and uncommon species so that these reserves may be given the 
high priority "scientific" status. At present, most of the 
scientific input to the Department comes only from botanists. 
The Parks and Reserves authorities have been notified of our 
existence and our willingness to advise on conservation matters. 


Pauline McColl is the new convenor of the Education Sub Committee 
and is keen to hear your ideas on education and the dispersal 
of NZ entomological knowledge. 


Please think on these matters and contact Peter, Pauline or 
myself if you have anything to contribute. 


Ken Fox 
Box 23 Manaia. 
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CONFERENCE BLUES 
O.R. Green 


These days we are positively 
encouraged to become illiterate 
with the ever increasing number 
of universal symbols - those 
explicit graphics which pop up 
all over the place! Perhaps it's 
as well that we need to use 
written language less; as we all 
know, it can be so ambiguous: 


The one that appeared on BOTH 
sides of the door of the lecture 
theatre where the society's 
conference was held, set some of 
us wondering. 


Was its meaning that..... 


1/f The papers presented at 
the conference went in one 
ear and out the other? 
(This I realised as my own 
concentration wandered to the sign.) 


o/ Trevor's notices went in one ear and out the other? 
4/ The rain will make your umbrella look like this! 


Or was its instruction...e.. 
4/ Don't forget to put your hearing aid back in when you leave. 
5/ Severed ears may be deposited here. 
6/ No evesdropping allowed - pay your $20 registration fee at 
front desk. 
Did it depict..~F.. 


7/ An electrode in a female ear of Kihikiha sp. responding to time 
and rhythm in mate recognition? 


8/ The disjointed way in which entomologists listen to their spouses? 
9/ A Croitzatian pathway when it reaches a coral reef off Lord Howe 
Island? 
Or was it a warning that..... 

10/ If you slam the door your eardrum may pop. 

141/ If you don't shut the door carefully, you might jam your ear in 
it. | 

12/ If you make a noise in the lecture theatre, people won't be able 
to concentrate on their teabreaks outside the door. 
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BAD TECHNIQUES 


Auckland Informant, € TI QC TS NZS I* 


yuport to the Minister of Science and the Minister of 
Aytricuiture on the findings of the Committee during 
auckland Inspection tour, 22 March, 1985. 


rly mounted specimens were recently discovered in 


ct Reference Collection of a respectable Auckland Institution. 


ah 


The ldest specimen(fig.1) had been 
but jad been properly anaeshtetized 
suffered some delayed lopsidedness. 
gene'aily agreed by the committee to be 
sleniler, delicate specimen. 


ned through the rignt femur, 
ore mounting and only 

e blunt pin used was 

far to large for such a 


The Incorrect pinning of the next specimen (fig.2) stuck out like 

qa acre toe. It was not anaesthetized during pinning, but evidently 
dazeily 42S it appeared quite relaxed. The magnetic pull technique 
fajjyid to remove the pin which had broken off during the process, 
ang 1 medical scaipel was used to restore the specimen to a more 
life»alike set. It had been suffering a "pins and needles" sensation 
in tlie large claw of the right tarsus. 


An jnadequate gauge of pin was used in the unsuccessful mounting 
of the most recently collected specimen (fig.3) A tough specimen, 
pernups because it was of the male sex, the pin was bent into 

the #hape of a question mark and the tip had been damaged and 
forend into a barb as an attempt had been made to insert it through 
the tight mandible, The killing agent was clearly not strong 
enouwh and the specimen had to be removed from its pin the same 
day #S 1t was mounted, because it was found to be still kicking 
and #iggling. We suggest that the drug used had merely got the 
insert hooked and it underwent some sort of "high". Consequent 
missing facial setae due to rough handling, rendered this specimen 
useless for diagnostic or identification purposes. 


It wis found to be significant (P= .901) that all three specimens 
were of the same species (Homo sapiens) and highly significant 
(Px .05) that they had each been pinned through the right side, 
suggesting a left-handed technician had done the work. Failure 
of the Pinning techniques used, was shown by the fact that they 
only lasted on their pin for two years, three months, and one 
day vespectively. Fortunately the collection housed four further 
specimens of the same species which did not require re-mounting. 
Refare Walker and Crosby, 1979, p10 for correct procedures on dary 
moun !.ing insects. 


Next time Lynfield, use glue!!! 


Walkers A K., Crosby, T K.1979. The Preparation and Curation 
of Insects. DSIR Information Series 130. 55pp. 


*Committee for the Inspection and Quality Control of Technical 
Skij{3 in New Zealand Institutions. 
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FISH FOR Hufeaia 


Malcolm Fooad 


Ruberia staiata, the lady on the left, 
1s distinctly larger than the small black 
Ay ao eT fi ants that are common in our gardens in 
| / ar Dunedin. The first time I had seen this 


ant here in our city was one morning in 
April when I went to clean up some fish 
oe: f \ bones in the back yard where the cat had 
J eaten supper. An active scene greeted 
my eyes. There were these large ants, 
some coming,some clustered on the fish 
Scraps, others going home with a small white piece of the nutritious 
delicacy held in their mandibles, 


Our Branch hymenovterists, Warick Don and Tony Harris, provided the 
identification from specimens that I took to them and gave me some 
points of such interest that these should be passed on to other 
members. 


fuberia stnaiata is a native species that keeps in its nests as a 
commensal a native woodlouse, 5mm long (7rzichoniscus commensatis) 
which it carries te safety when nests:are damaged. Also present 

in the nests are shells of native land molluses (mainly Phazixgnathus 
Aaasti) which it is assume are taken to the nest and eaten there. 
During times of drought (such as the recent one in Otago), seeds 
are gathered, taken to the nest, and stored there. 


Warick wrote about ants for the New Zealand Nature Heritage. 
This is part of his story(p190): Auberia striata averages slightly 
larger than Chelaner antarcticus(the ubiquitous small ant), and’ 
1s more aggressive. It is easily distinguished from that ant by a 
prominent pair of spines on the body just in front of the waist. 
This native ant is widely distributed and nests in the soil, often 
under stones, and in rotting logs. It too, harbours scale insects. 


This is the ant about which W W Smith wrote some wonderful obser- 
vations in Vol.28 of the 7zansactions Of the New Zealand Institute, 


(p469). W. Martin recounted these in the Vew Zealand Vatune Book 
thus: , 


It is recorded that ants have been seen migrating to higher 
ground because tha Ashburton river had been slowly rising for 
several days, threatening the nest with destruction. We agree 
with Mr Smith that man is not the sole possessor of a reasoning 


faculty, nor do the native ants display intelligence of a lower 
order than that of foreign species, 


The secret of Auferzia’s superior r 
been disclosed. Wherever possible 
known food for the brain. There i 
in the text: 


easoning ability has at last 
» this ant feeds on fish, well 
S$ more truth than was ever realised 


"Go to Huderzia,thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise." 
THE WETA 1985 8(2) 26 


(From the Dunedin branch newsletter) 
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FOUR COMPOUND EYED DIPTERA * 


D Jennings 
The Rock, Pelorus Sound 


The light over my drawing board had a common conical shade: 
night flying creatures enjoy this device, running or fluttering 
over or through any wet ink lines. In the humid atmosphere 

of the Sounds, ink takes guite a time to dry when using plastic 
drawing sheets, 


Eventually, I invested in a baked bean tin, the end and top 
being liberally drilled with holes. This shrouded the bulb, in- 
creasing the heat but producing a very good light. It does not 
decrease bulb life, warms the drawing medium and with no side 
light, does not attract any moths. 


In late May 1984, I was drawing at about 3.30am and a minute fiy 
flew into the hot area and alighted on my drawing. ( I often 

work at this time of the morning). On viewing it under the 

stereo microscope, it appeared to be most unusual, but would 

keep on walking about, but a drop of immersion oil soon fixed 

that, and placing under the higher power microscope (x400, dark 
field), I was amazed. On lowering the condenser, its body 

became a glowing transucency. Using the camera lucida, I was 

able to draw an accurate outline and locate the position of all its 
parts. 


Antenna: Extremely complex. 

Ryes: Four, compound. No Ocellus. 

Wings: Placed where foreleg normally 
Starts. Hairy. 

Halters: Where wing is usually placed. 

Tarsus: Delicate claws. 17 tenent hairs. 

Tenent hairs: 12 on inner side. 13 on outer side. 


4 on each side of coxite. 
Now there are many hours of night work to try to locate another 
specimen. 
(see drawings on next vage) 
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Rob Archibald was recently awarded his Phd: Congratulations, Rob. 


rant of $600 was made to the Dunedin branch to make a slide 


A 
as 
collection of the moths of Otago. 
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AUCKLAND BRANCH NOTES 


These notes unfortunately missed the last ''Weta'"') 
(They reter to the Auckland Branch programme for ) 
(1984-1985) 


June 1984 

An identification day using the Entomology Division insect 
collection was held in June giving members a chance to sort 
and learn about the insects caught over the last year. Time 
to update our list from the various reserves the branch has 
been studying. 


Our evening speaker for June was John Staniland of the Royal 
Forest and Bird Protection Society, on the natural history 

and development of Makutu Reserve. Our branch has been involved 
with the study of the insect fauna there. 


JULY 1984 

A very successful SPIDER DAY was held with Dennis Gibbs joining 
us trom Hamilton to teach us some of the interesting habits 

of spiders. Dennis used slides and diagrams to illustrate 

his talk. Olwyn Green showed slides and spoke about identifying 
common spiders. Peter Maddison showed slides of overseas 

and NZ spiders from a very humanistic view, drawing our attention 
to the expression on their faces! A good turn out of members 

from this meeting. 


The GREAT CONSERVATION DEBATE was held in July: That all 
conservationists should be squashed, or rather, pinned! Robin 
Craw(Entomology Division, DSIR), Collectors V Derek Russell 
(Auckland University), Conservationists. Results before 8:11 
after: 9:l1l. . 


August 1984 
Early Entomologists'Dinner (Refer The Weta,1984: 7(4) 123 


September 1984 

Field trip, Makutu reserve. Trixie Harvie, Botanist at Auckland 
University introduced a small but enthusiastic group of members 
to the botany of the reserve. It was helpful to be able to 

ask for identifications of plants "on the hoof", and later 

to examine labelled specimens at leisure. The big puriri selected 
as a possible site for a tree platform was admired, If Forest 
and Bird can achieve this development it will be well worth 

a visit. 


The September evening meeting was a talk by Mr W J Beveridge, 
Chief Ranger, Centennial Memorial Park. He spoke about the 
ARA reserves and the walkways in the Waitakeres; and about 
safety in the bush. 


OCTOBER 1984 

A weekend trip =o Waiheke Island was lead by Joy and Russell 
St Paul. Two reserves, Onetangi and Goodwin were explored 

and participants are keen to repeat this expedition. Evening 
meeting speaker was Ruud Kleinpaste, Plant Protection Centre 
Lynfield. His talk, SPARE PARTS OF INSECTS dealt with the 
problem of identifying incomplete specimens and using keys. 
He calls it a vractical guide to guesswork! 


NOVEMBER 1984 
A field trip to Miranda to study insects associated with the 
salt marsh plants. Claude Buchanan led this trip. 
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The evening meeting was on Biological Control of Weeds by 

Oliver Sutherland, Entomology Division, DSIR. This was an 
introduction to the world of some. beneficial plant-eating 

insects and an explanation as to why some insects are deliberately 
introduced into New Zealand. 


December 1984 
A FRESHWATER EVENING was held for the last meeting of the 


year, with Don Cowley, Auckland University and Trevor Crosby 
Entomology Div, DSIR. The meeting covered aquatic insect 

orders, the different types and their habitats, how they breathe 
under water, how they cope with current, There were plenty 

of live exhibits willing to demonstrate for us! 


February 1985 
A continuation of the Branch Survey of the Riverhead State 
Forest Biological Reserve was led by Ruud Kleinpaste. 


The AGM was followed by members contributing to a photo session: 
several members brought along slides of insects or related 
topics. 


March 1985 


An illustrated account of the effects of pest control on the 
kiwifruit industry. Dr David Steven compared organic control 
with pesticide blasting. 


A barbeque followed by an evening stroll in the Waitakere ranges, 
to study animal life trapped by night. ARA vark rangers led the 
trip and had all sorts of trapped animals to show us. It was a 
rather cold night for insects but nevertheless the Auckland branch 
set up a light near the barbeque and supplemented by some beating 
and searching, were able to demonstrate a wide variety of 
nocturnal insects to 50 or so interested public. 


April 1985 


During an evening talk on the fauna of Aotearoa before the kiore, 
John Dugdale drew conclusions from the offshore islands whicn have 
never had kiore or other rats, as to what might have been present 
on the mainland. In particular, some of the very large wetas 
and weevils which are conspicuously absent now. 

‘ 
A field trip to Makutu reserve attracted large numbers of people 
from the Auekland Natural History Club, as well as a busload of 
Northern forest and Bird members. A timely shower occurred during 
a lunch break in the hut, but otherwise the day was fine and inter- 
esting insect records were made to continue our survey of the 
fauna in the reserve. 


May 1985 


Members were mostly involved in the organisation of social events 
for the Ent Soe conference. There was a good turn out of branch 
-. 


members to those functions as well as the oresented capers. There 
was some rain during the conference but this did not dampen spirits. 
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yeland Duval gave an enlightening talk on the control of the 
se flies in Zambia 20 years ago when methods and applications 

guite horrifying by today's standards and procedures of 
control. New Zealanders can be quite relieved we have no 

se transmitting flies in this country. 


AUCKLAND BRANCH REPORT 
(This report unfortunately just missed last issue) 


Membership this year reached 101, including 12 members living 
outside the Auckland district. Meeting attendance averaged 

26. Evening meetings were held each month except January, and 
ten field trips or indoor identification sessions were held. 
The annual dinner was again popular and another debate has been 
proposed for this year. 


Activities of the Branch will continue to be recorded in the 
“Weta' (See branch notes), and items from display tables recorded 
in the "Display box" also in the "Weta". Sales tables were 

held during the last meetings of each term. Holding monthly 
meetings on a set night each month was generally agreed to be 
convenient and producing the year's programme on a printed sheet 
was popular. A start has been made on the Auckland Branch Insect 
Collection, with the purchase of two display boxes with the 
Entomological Society grant. 


The 1985 Committee is: 


Chairman Garth Allen 

Secretary Olwyn Green 

Treasurer Chris Green 

Imm Past Pres Peter Maddison 

Committee Claude Buchanan, 
Wendy Pond 


Junior Representative 
Mark Buchanan 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW ZEALAND 
HAWKES BAY BRANCH 


Chairmans Report 


As reported the the "WETA" a meeting of 13 people gathered at Lawn Road 
Hastings to discuss their entomological interests and to consider the idea 
of forming a local branch of the Entomological Society. It was unanimously 
agreed that this was an excellent idea and a Chairman and Secretary were 
elected and a programme of monthly meetings were proposed plus field trips 
for week-ends. 


All the meetings have proved to be very sucessful and enjoyable with a relaxed 
and pleasant atmosphere. At one evening meeting, Jim Essen gave an excellent 
and informative talk on the New Zealand cicadas and the remainder of the 
monthly meetings were spent processing catches from Malaise and pit traps 

- a time consuming job but well worth while. 
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The secretary, John Charles has been busy working out a list of meetings 
for the winter months and it should prove to be interesting and enjoyable. 


Forming the new branch of the Society has brought together those people 
who have an interest in insects but have never met as a group and this is 
a really excellent thing indeed. 


Congratulations are due to Jim Essen for the original idea, backed by John 
Charles. 


The aims of this branch are to record the insect fauna of Hawkes Bay in 

as wide a range of habitats as possible and a good start has been made already 
in this direction. Eventually it is hoped that a representative collection 

of the local fauna will be held by this branch. 


Members from other areas would be most welcome to pay us a visit whin in 
Hawkes Bay. 


Tom Davies 
CHAI RMAN 


EDITOR'S REPORT 


New Zealand Entomologist volume 8 was published in December 1984, 
This issue is the first to be given a volume number by itself 
without a part number. It is hoped that this will help to over- 

come former problems of having a volume with parts published in 
different years. In addition, a new form of binding was used 

which makes the journal easier to open and stay open at a particular 
place. An index for the volume was prepared, but because of space 
limitations could not be published with it. It is intended to 

form a complete index for all volumes of the Wew Zeatand Entomologist 
and to publish this separately at the time volume 10 is issued. 


No bulletins were published during the year,and progress on bulletins 
in preparation has been slow. Bulletin 5 "Aquatie Insects" is 

now out of print; Dr Mike Winterbourn has been approached so 

that a revised edition can be published. The NZ Limnological 

Society is again prepared to assist with the financing of the 
printing. A revised edition of the butterfly chart is underway; 

a design artist, Mrs Robyn Currie is preparing the artwork for 

the new format. Three new postcards were published in March 1985, 
using photographs taken by Mrs Hlma Cook, Dunedin. 


As in previous years, I thank all the people who have assisted 
with referreeing of papers, Dr Ross Galbreath for his editorial 
assistance, Mr Des Helmore for assistance with illustrations, and 
the publications distribution team (Dr Eric Scott, Mrs Peggy 
Herbert, Mrs Brenda May, and Mr Ricardo Palma). 


Trevor Crosby. 
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XECUTIVE MEETING 


The Treasurer pointed out that, while a decision was made some 
years ago to stop printing reprints, these are still in demand. 
We would need a reserve of $5000 to provide this service. 


Subs will need to be raised in 1986. Last year, there was a 26% 
inerease in the cost per page of the Ent.See journal and cur 
present sub barely covers production costs. 


The bibliography is almost ready to publish, with an expected 
retail cost of about $40. A lottery board grant of $7000 enabled 
3 people to be employed on this job. Final publication dtails 
have yet to be resolved. 


A suggestion that a medal for "Excellence or Service to Entomology" 
(eg Australian Mackeras Medal) was discussed but it was pointed 
out that we have not yet used the opportunity to create Fellows. 


Ricardo Palma showed badges of a spider, weta and butterfly 


produced by the museum - he also showed badges with other natural 
history subjects. 


Rob Archibald said that Otago branch hoped to produce a wall chart 
of moths: The executive hoped to be able to support this project. 


LINCOLN PLANT PROTECTION CENTRE 


Ginger root from Australia contained live Ahasverus advena 


(foreign grain beetle), a stored products pest established 
in New Zealand. 


Turkish figs were infested with the larvae of of the 
Mediterrainean flour moth, Ephestia kuehniella. 


A barley grain sample with a high level of weed seed contam- 
ination was infesated with the cereal mite, Acarus siro. The 


moisture content of the grain (15.2%) was ideal for the development 
of the infestation. 


Two further specimens of the ubiquitois Supunna picta were 
received from Clyde and Darfield. 


tinus tectus (Australian spider beetle) was identified twice; 
Pesting food products in a domestic kitchen (Gore) and heavily 
sting a packet of croutons purchased in Dunedin, 


A melon in a commercial consignment from Tonga contained 
approximately 50 fruit fly maggots. Some of the larvae were reared 
to adults andidentified as Dacus xanthodes before being killed. 


An infestation of the ant Iridomyrmex ancevs was found in imported 
pallets at a Christchurch factory. This Australian ant is a minor 
pest in the north of the North Island out is not established in 
tne South Island, 
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Imported broad bean seed from Japan contained the bruchid weevil 
Fruchus rufimanus wWhicn 1s not present in New Zealand. All of the 
beetles were dead but we requested the destruction of the consign- 
ment. 


The Australian twospined spider, Poecilopachys australasia, was 
submitted from a Blenhiem nursery. This is almost certainly 

the first record of this spider from the South Island. It may 

have been a passenger on a4 nursery plant brought in from the : 

north. 


A Blenheim woman was bitten by the false nursery web spider 
Chiracanthium stratioticum. The spider was in a gardening glove. 


NEWS FROM LYNFIELD PLANT PROTECTION CENTRE 


New pest record : Eucalyptus sawf ly 


Eucalyptus sawfly (Phylacteophaga sp. : Pergidae) is an Australian wasp 
recently discovered at Mangere, Manurewa, Otahuhu, Otara, Pakuranga and 


Papakura. It has been une attacking shelterbelt and home garden 
Eucalyptus spp. including botryoides, saligna, macarthuri, viminalis, 
cinerea leucoxylon and sideroxylon. Oak is also a possible host. 

Larvae build mines in leaves of the host plants causing large brown 
blisters to appear with severeluss of leaf surface. Pupation-occurs 
within the leaf mine and adults emerge about 7 days later. Adults live 
for about 5 days (under laboratory conditions) and are active fliers. 

On emergence fentlales contain approximately 75 eggs. As larvae can 
continue to develop to the adult stage inside cut leaves, it is important 
that Eucalyptus foliage is not transported from infested areas. 


New ladybird 


A striking yellow and black Australia ladybird ({Illeis galbula, 
identification confirmed by R. Craw, DSIR), has turned up in Auckland at 
Hillsborough and Pt, Chevalier. This insect is welcome as it is thought 
to feed on woolly apple aphid, although the Hillsborough specimens were 
Said to be feasting on whitefly. ‘ns 


New locality record 


Spotted alfalfa aphid Mie esep er trifolii f. maculata) was identified 
from material sent to us from Hawkes Bay. These aphids, collected from 


a wind trap, are the first recorded from the Hawkes Bay region. 


Significant quarantine interceptions 


Live specimens of bean thrips (Caliothrips fasciatus) were found on ship- 
ments of oranges from USA. This is a serious pest species, attacking many 
fruit and vegetable crops, 


Acarid mites (Suidasia medanensis) had made large holes in shipments of 
cashew nuts from India and Sri Lanka. 
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A Trogoderma sp. was found in ryegrass seed at the Seed Testing Station, 
Palmerston North, Samples of this find have been sent to an expert in 


USA to determine the species 


as it is one we have not come across before. 


Black carpet beetle (Attagenus piceus), which belongs to the same family 
as Trogoderma, was found in imported guava (Psidium pyriferum) seeds from 


USA. 


DUNEDIN BRANCH REPORT 


The focus of this years activities has been an entomological survey of the 
Garvie Mountains for which we received a $500 grant from the minister of the 
Enviroment.At our October meeting, Bruce Mason and Michael Heads gave us an 
idea of the topography and botany of the area to prepare for the impending 
field-trip.A very successful trip did eventuate to the Blue Lake area of the 
range followed up by an identification session and swap of material.At another 
meeting we viewed members slides of the trip and discussed the format of our 


report of the trip. 


Uther monthly meetings during the year have either been on aplied themes such 
as Jill Mclaren's interesting resume of Entomological problems in Central 
Otago orchards, Biological control of Weeds by Dr. Richard Hill and Chris 
Chilcott's look at Bacterial control of insects, or on more general interest 
subjects such as Chris Wards report on the workings of the P.N.A. Study team 
in Central Otago and Peter Johnstones slide-show of the Stunning alpine scenes 
of South Georgia from where he brought back some insects for us.One other 
meating kept us up to date with current thinking on the evolution of the insect 
wing and flight. Warick Don provided this talk and as with all the other 
Speakers he had +n field some probing questions. 


Organised field-trips ,some at short notice to take advantage of the except- 
ional summer, were made to the Blue Mts., Rough Ridge, Mt. Pisgah, Mt Ida, 
Nugget Pt. and a fine traverse of the Lammermoor-Lammerlaw Ranges. 

Membership remains stable but a few more collectors would be desirable. Attend- 
ance at meetings varies from 10 to 24 and could be improved, especially when 
out of town speakers are present, but overall I feel the section has a worth- 
while place and is achieving its objective of fostering entomology in Otago. 


Brian Patrick 


EDUCATION SUB COMMITTEE REPORT 


The sub committee did not 
to contact members at the 
I took over from Dr Allen 


No progress has been made 


meet during the year but it is hoped 
conference to get things moving. 
Heath in October 1984, 


with finding a publisher for Bruce 


Given's MS on "Insects and Plant Damage”. Shell, Wellcome 
NZ, and Ciba-Geigy were not interested in Sharing publication 


costs which are estimated 


at about $20 O00. 


The continued popularity of our posters and cards, indicate 


a willing market for such items. Several ideas for new posters 
will be discussed with the sub committee. 


Pauline McColl 
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DISPLAY BO xX | ‘fe 

EXHIBITS AT RECENT AUCKLAND BRANCH MEETINGS | 


27:06:84) Fossil wood from Kaipara showing traces of termite 4 


frass (Neville dudson). Black tunnelweb spider; 
live Forhothele anticodiana from lower Autt - | 
(Peter Patterson). Assorted insects from Auckland (He 
compiled fora school display (Andrew Allen). rh 
Identified moths from Matuku Reserve (Chris Green) | 

Other unidentified insects from Matuku Reserve af 
(Olwyn Green). Photos and maps of Matuku Reserve | i 
(John Staniland - speaker). 


21:07:84] Tarantula from America (Peter Brennan}. Live yy 
Avondale spiders, Isopeda insignis (Grace Hall). “if 
House cobweb spider, Steatoda sp. and sombrero i} 
spicer, Stiphidion sp. (Jean Yeal). Steatoda sp i 
N.Z. cobwe spiaer, aAchaearanea veruculata and i 
black house spiders, Ixeuticus martius (rebecca | 
Hassal). P. antipodiana (Peter Patterson). 

27:07:84) Asota - Arctiid moth and Hippotian celerio from | 
ships at Auckland wharf (Trevor Saunders). Nests 
of Chinese paper wasps, Polistes chinefsis (Garth | 
Allen). Various ‘rare': so-called ‘endangered' 


European Lepidoptera (Robin Craw - speaker). 
24:10:64 Glass fragments to illustrate use of keys (Ruud | 
Kleinpaste - speaker). , + | 


Dried specimens of all the insects brought in for | 
control of weeds. Live specimens of nodding ‘ 
thistle weevil, ragwort flea beetle, aligator weed 
(Chris Winks, Oliver Sutherland - speaker). | | 


Original paintings and comparison with reductions "8 
in the book ‘COMMON INSECTS II'of tne Mobil N.z. 
Nature Series. Revision of D. Miller's Common | 
Insects in N.Z. (Annette Walker). Aquatic leech | 
Richardsonianus mauianus, live from the leg of a | 
worker in a Northland ditch (PPC, Lynnfield). Water : 
scorpion from Melborne (Nicholas Ford). Gun | 
Emperor 4th instar larvae - free to a good home! 
(PPC, Lynfield to Garth Allen). | 
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ROYAL SOCIETY MEMBER BODIES REPRESENTATIVE'S REPORT 


The Member Bodies Committee met on March 12th, 1985 
Election of officers 


Six officers complete their terms of office this year and their replacements 
were elected as follows: 


Member Bodies' Fellows Councillor 1985-88 Prof. R.I. Walcott 
Member Bodies' Councillor 1985-88 Dr A.C.G. Heath 
Member Bodies' Management Committee 1985-88 Dr H.J. Percival, 

Dr V.E. Neall, 

Dr M.J. Ulyatt 

Dr LL. Gordon 
Prof. R.D. Batt, was re-elected as Vice Chairman of the Member Bodies 
Committee 


ANZAAS Congress 


This will be held at Massey University in January, 26-30, 1987 with a 
possible theme of "Science and Politics" but the organising committee at the 
University would welcome suggestion for both themes and invited speakers. 


Affiliation fees 1985-86 


After some debate the meeting endorsed the proposal that Council increase 
this fee from 25 cents per member and 10 cents per partial member to 40c and 15c 
respectively. It is important to note in this context that Royal Society is 85% 
government funded and while affiliation fees only defray postage expenses, the 
fact that the society does a little to support itself is conducive to sustained 
government support. 


Prince & Princess of Wales award scheme 
Similarly visible support from scientifie community ($2000) has again proved 

helpful in getting support from industry ($42000), the government contribution 

is fixed at $25000. To date 22 awards have been made with the grants committee 

favouring the shorter term project 2-6 month, with direct relevance to New 

Zealand. Most of the successful applicants had other funding. 


R.S. Library 


Both space and financial considerations have caused R.S. to reconsider the 
viability of its library and its serial holdings in particular. It is quite 
possible that some holdings will have to be relinquished. 


Federation of Biological Societies 


In circulating a paper at the meeting the convener, Allen Heath indicated 
that the federation was comprised of 17 societies (5200 members). A list of 
individual research interests was being compiled and; "At the request of the 
National Research Advisory Council, the Federation represented by the 
Biochemical, Ecological, Entomological, Genetical, Limnological, Marine 
Sciences, Microbiological, Ornithological, Parasitology, Plant Physiology and 
Systematics societies, produced a questionnaire/discussion paper designed to 
obtain information on basic research in Biology in New Zealand. Many other 
societies within and outside the Federation will have the opportunity to present 
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their views and contribute towards the survey. A final report 
is due to be submitted to the RSNZ Council in September 1985" 


Nuclear Warfare 
juctes: 


The committee voted to support the recommendation of the NZ 
Ecological Society "Namely that the government supports and 
finances the direct participation of New Zealand scientists 

in regional and global efforts to develop a better understanding 
of the environmental consequences of nuclear war". 


R.G Ordish 


21st ANNIVERSARY RESEARCH GRANTS: 1985 AWARDS 


RESEARCH GRANTS. There was 2 very good response for applications 
for Grants this year, 1! oseece for 2 total of $6650 were 
received. Only $3200 was available, so considerable selection was 
necessary, anc even Successful rocipien its did not receive the 
full amount applied for. 

The following Grants were awarded: 


1. Mr G.T.iicArthur, Victoria University, Use of el ophoresis 
$450 to provide diagnostic characters for species 
identification of the genus Wiseana. 
2, Mr I,D.McLelian, Westport. Assistance in purchasing & microscope 
$1000 and accessories (approx 1/5 cost involved) for 
work on the systematics of some “iptera 


_— - 


5. Mr 1.k.6. Boothroyd, Waikato University, wcology ana taxonomy of 


300 Mawby onomi.aae = 
h, Me Niva.Deans, Lincoin Vollege. Assistance with costs of a 
$4.00 research project in connection with Project 
Raloigh - enadline bicgeographical comparisons 


between southern Chile and southern N.Z. 


9- Mr RD,Newcombs, Auckland University, Researcn on environmental 


GeLG omflusices on wing pattern formation in cabbage 
; | Waite ‘Butteorily. Artoreia rapae 
OS. Otago Branch For the making of a’ slide collection of the 
| $600 moths of Otago 


7e Dr J.C,Watt, antomology Division, Auckland. Towards costs 

$260 incurred in a study’ of N.Z. and related beetles 
in museums in continental Europe. 

GS, tre bei. Cook, Dunedi t with the ceaeage ction of |; 

ook of coloured ee ote 


i be, 


RESEARCH PROJECT REPORTS RECEIVED DURING 1984-85 
Save our snails Society (1983 grant) 


$80 of the Society grant was used to purchase special 
slow release fertiliser for a 1984 planting trip. The remainder 
of the grant was used to collect seeds and cuttings and propagate 
them in Auckland,before planting out into 3 colony areas. 
More than 1200 plants of 14 svecies attractive to snails were 
planted out at Pandora and at Cape Maria van Dieman East and 
West. A rodent control programme was also initiated and feral 
stock removed. 


Mr A Savill (1983 grant) 


Aspects of biology and ecology of tiger- beetle faunas 
of NZ and New Caledonia were studied. The material collected 
has enabled the evolutionary relationshiv between tiger beetle 
fauna of the 2 countries to be determined, together with the 
relationships of the South Pacific fauna as a whole. An article 
has been written for the Christchurch Press, and a televised 
item for “Video Dispatch". A further paver is being written. 


Dr R Archibald and Mr B Patrick (1984 grant) 


Light trapping of Wiseana species at Owaka concluded 
at the end of April and a collection has been made of all 
good specimens. Other species have been identified and a 
collection made. It is hoped to present these results in 
2 papers. - (1) males of various Wiseana species and (2) other 
moth species collected. 


Dr V B Meyer-Rochow (1984 grant) 


Research on eyes and vision in harvestmen is well under 
way. Megalopsis sp., despite troglophylic existence, have 
not lost the ability to adjust their eyes to differing light 
intensities. This work is continuing. 


Mr M Kirman (1984 grant) 


A provisional report was received: Only two of the proposed 
collecting trips have been made so far. Two new species of 
Acaravtera were found. A revision of the genus Acaraptera 
is being prepared for publication. 


Auckland Branch (1984 grant) 


The display boxes have been received and the store boxes 
are on order. 


Dr J C Watt (1984 grant) 


Dr Watt is still overseas working on Nz and related beetles 
in institutions in the UK and on the continent/ He spent 
time in Honolulu at the Bishop Museum and also went to the 
USA. An interim report has been received on this work. 


Publications resulting from research grants have been recieved 
by the Secretary: : 
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Winstanley W J 1984: Synthemis serendipita sp nov. (Odonata: 
Synthemistidae) from New Caledonia. NZ J Zool 11:9-12. 


ee SS 1984b:The larvae of the New Caledonian endemic 
dragonfly Synthemis ariadne Leiftinck (Anisoptera:Synthemistidae) 
Odonatologica 13 (1) 159-164 


Winstanley W J, Davies D A L, 1983 a note. 
Notul Odonatol 2 (2) 17-32 


McLae M C 1983: The cytogenetics of Austrosimulium australense. 
NZ J Zool 10: 271-280 


WASP CONTROL 


B J Donovan 
Entomology Div, DSIR 


Private Bag Lincoln 


(This article was originally published in the "Greymouth Evening 
Star") 


German wasps often become pestiferous when weather and food 
supplies favour survival and rapid growth of nests. Large numbers 

of wasps have caused problems around the Nelson Creek area, Westland 
where campers have abandoned the local camping ground and hotel 

bar trade has dropped off because of the numbers of wasps in the 
area and in the bar rooms. The economic effects on a small town 

can be quite severe. 


From the establishment of German wasps in 1944, people and animals 
have been stung (at least a few animals and one person fatally), 
schools have been closed and thousands of beehives destroyed or 
debilitated by wasp attack. The effect of wasp vredation on our 
native insect and spider fauna is incalculable, but is probably 
severe locally. 


But wasps are not all bad. Flystrike on sheev is said to be less 
where wasps are plentiful, and undoubtedly many insects that we 
regard as pests such as caterpillars are consumed. On balance 
though, wasps are undoubtedly unwanted by the majority of people. 


How can wasp numbers be controlledtothe voint where they are no longer a 
problem? This’ question has been and is receiving a great deal 

of attention in several countries and especially North America. 
The short answer is that there is as yet no easy chead means 

of control over wide areas. A number of measures can be emoloyed 
that will be locally effective, but before these are described, 
the life cycle of wasps must be outlined. 


Tyvically, during winter, the species exists only as fertilized 
queens which are in hibernation under loose bark on trees or 
other similar concealed, dry sites. During soring these queens 
become active and begin constructing nests usually in cavities 
in the ground but sometimes in hollow trees or the walls of 
buildings. The nest is made of wood fibres which are stuck 
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together with saliva to make a tyve of paper. Larvae are raised 
in hexagonal shaped cells and from these develop worker wasps 
which emerge from the cells about a month after nest initiation. 
From then on, the nest grows rapidly, and by the end of the 
summer may measure verhaps 200 - 500 mm in diameter. At this 
time the nest beqins producing males and new queens which leave 
the nest to mate. With the onset of winter the new queens seek 
hibernation sites, while the old nest and males succumb to 

the increasingly adverse weather conditions. 


However, high numbers of workers can be present in many parts 
of New Zealand throughout the winter. This is because where 
winters are mild and food supplies such as beech honeydew are 
plentiful, some nests can survive the winter. These nests can 
produce males and new queens continuously, as well as high 
numbers of new workers. During the second summer, these nests 
can grow tremendously to sometimes exceed a cubic metre in 


size by the beginning of the second autumn. We have no records 


of nests surviving a second wiiucer, but tnere seems no reason 
why two or more winters should not be exceeded. 


There are several points of this life cycle at which wasp control 

may be attempted: Killing hibernating queens has been shown 

to be ineffective because of the thousands of queens produced 

by a nest only one of which manages on average to produce another 

large nest. Thousands of queen wasps would have to be killed 

to make any impression on the worker wasp population the following 
summer. 


The most obvious method of control is to destroy nests. The 
majority of nests in the ground can be readily destroyed by 
pouring about two litres of petrol into the entrance at night 
and plugging the entrance with a bottle, sack or sod etc. DO 
not fire the petrol as it is the petrol fumes that kill the 
wasps. 

Powdered insecticide such as carbaryl(Sevin), maldison(Malathion) , 
and lindane can be used on nests in places such as buildings 
where petrol cannot be used.The powder can be dusted around 

the entrance to the nest after dark when the wasps have stopped 
flying.MAF recommend using about 50 gr (2 tablespoons) or more. 
Do not plug the entrance so that wasps entering the nest will 
carry the insecticide further in. If the nest is large, further 
insecticide may be needed after about a week. In addition 

to the insecticide mentioned above, many flea powders and 
multipurpose insecticide/fungicide preparations may also be 
Suitable. 


The major disadvantage of the nest-destruction approach is 

of course that the nests must first be found. Worker wasps 

will fly more than a kilometre from nests to forage so to reduce 
the numbers of wasps at a certain locality the countryside 

for about 1&%m:in all directions might have to be searched. 

Often the nature of the land makes this exceedingly difficult 

or impracticable. 


A third aporoach then is to trap and kill foragers. Most of 

you are vorobably familiar with the beer bottle method, where — 

a beer bottle is placed out with about a cupful of beer remaining: 
Wasps enter to take the fermenting beer soon drown. Unfortunately 
the wasps have to be already present and therefore vorobably 


pestiferous before being traoped. Although hundreds of wasps 
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may be traoped in this manner, it is still frequently a very 
small percentage of the foraging population of one large nest.. 
There may Se scores of nests within flight range! 


A fourth approach is to place out: food that is laced with a 

slow acting insecticide.Mr D C Perrot, formerly of the Entonology 
Div DSIR, conducted extensive trials on this method in the 
Nelson/Marliborough area in the early 1970's with good results. 
(Perrot, 1975) The idea is that workers foraging on poisoned 

baits will carry sufficient poison back to kill the entire 

nest. The poison must be slow acting as gt would be ineffeetive 
to kill wasps before they got back to their nests. Unfortunately, 
a major problem is, that when wasps locate a major food source, 
unlike honey bees, do not communicate their find to other wasps. 


There is then a difficulty attracting enough wasps to the food 
to have sufficient voison carried to the nest to kill it. 


Perrot found that of many of the foods tested, fresh trout, 
harracouta, crayfish, canned barracouta and reconstituted freeze 


dried trout and snapper were most acceptable. Perrot used canned 
barracouta for his research because it was readily available 

and easily stored and carried. Sweet foods such as honey cannot 
be used because honey bees would be attracted to the hives 

and killed. Mr S Bozi, a beekeeper from Rangiora has found 

wasps are strongly attracted to minced hare meat, but not rabbit 


and possum. 


The only insecticide that was found suitable for mixing with 
bait was mirex powder as it did not repel wasps. Perrot found 
that best results were obtained by throughly mixing minced 

fish with sufficient mirex to make the final concentration 

of mirex 0.5 -1.0% the poisoned food was placed out at a number 
of sites where wasp numbers were high. Wasp numbers showed 

a decrease within a few weeks. Perrot could make no recommendations 
as to the numbers of feeding sites that should be established 

as this devends on the size of the area over which wasp control 
is desired, the number of wasp nests and their size in the 
area, the amount of other food available, and the weather. 


Food containers should be so constructed that wasps will have 
free access but birds and rain will be excluded... One suggestion 
is to suspend 300mm lengths of 100mm diameter plastic pipe 
horizontally from low tree branches, The poisoned food can 

be placed on a piece of board within the pipe and the ends 

can be covered with 25mm wire netting.” 


Mirex can be obtained from agricultural supply merchants or from 

A E Ackroyd and Son Ltd, PO Box 5056 Christchurch. The chemical 
must be handled with caution. It has been banned in the USA because 
of possible carcinogenic vroperties. 


Perrot suggests that initially 20 feeding sites should be established 
around the area where wasps are troublesome. The food should 

be renewed weekly and replaced if depleted earlier. If little 

or no effect on wasp numbers is noticed after several weeks, 

the number of feeding stations and the distance over which they 

are distributed may have to be increased. 


In 1984, DSIR, in conjunction with the Devt. Lands and Survey 
obtained excellent results on quail Island in Lyttleton harbour. 
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After one month of intensive poisoning with about 170 food sites,, 
wasps were almost eliminated from camp grounds and picnic spots. 


Honey/mirex was used because beehives were not present on the 
island. 


For best results at least a few feeding sites should be maintained 
throughout the year and especially where overwintering nests 

May exist.If poisoning is carried out continuously, the chances 
are good that nests will be prevented from reaching the stage 

at which new queens are vroduced: This means that fewer nests 

will be founded the following season. There will however, always 
be continuous immigration of new queens from beyond the poisoned 
zone. 


A second species, Vespula vulgaris the common wasp has recently 
established in Dunedin, Christchurch, Nelson, Wellington 

and Auckland. (Donovan, 1984) This species thrives in wooded 
areas. so it may thrive in forests and especially South Island 
beech forests where honeydew is abundant. 


Wasps are one of the most dangerous animals to humans in New Zealand. 


Please be very careful when dealing with these insects. An Aglink 
(FPP 196) is available from the nearest MAF office. 


REFERENCES 


Donovan, B J 1984. Occurrence of the common wasv, Vespula 
vulgaris (L) (Hymenoptera: Vespidae) in New Zealand. 
NZ Journal Zool. 11:417-427 


Perrot C.C.F. 1975 Factors affecting use of Mirex-poisoned 
protein baits for control of European wasp (Paravespula 
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MAYOR ISLAND AQUATIC INSECTS 


K A J Wise 
AUCKLAND MUSEUM 


Sometime after November 1969 someone left a collection 

of labelled Mayor I. aquatic specimens in alcohol. On 
inspection a long time afterwards it was found that there 
was no collectors name on the labels or the box. Who 
collected at Green Lake on 18 November 1969? 


The collection is interesting. It contains a beetle larva 
(Coleoptera: Hydrophilidae), caddis larvae and adults 

of one family (Trichoptera: Polycentropodidae), caddis 
larvae of one species and adults of a different species 

in another family (Trichoptera:Leptoceridae) and adults 

of marine caddis (Trichoptera: Chathamiidae). 


Information is sought on these and/or on other aquatic 
insect specimens from Mayor I. 
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ODE TO THE CODLING MOTH 


In common with others of the mighty insect race, 
It never heard its father’s voice nor saw its mothers face. 
No soft cradle rocked it: a home it never knew, 
All day long it ate and ate and then grew and grew and grew. 


No friend told it what to do or what to eat, 

No one taught it how to tell an apple from a beet, 
Or how to move its prolegs so it could quickly hide 
From people bent on dousing it with toxic pesticide. 


It left its little sheltering egg all on a summer’s day. 

It could have been the first of June or perhaps the end of May. 

It fastened to a succulent leaf in search of a morsel to munch. 

And hoped it wouldn’t meet a predator who would have it for its lunch. 


Later on, it found an apple. Oh happiness and glee. 

But, oh dear, its little compound eyes could not clearly see 
If that pretty apple so juicy and so red 

Was covered with Guthion that would kill it very dead. 


We entomologists place the codling moth high upon our list. 

We say we can destroy it, but it continues to exist. 

In leaflets and production guides we sing our hymns of hate. 
But nature guards her children and we are always much too late. 


We try our best to destroy them but you never need to fear, 
When we are dead and buried they will still be here, 

Has the codling moth any virtues that anyone can see? 

I can - it’s made one hell of a good living for me! 


H.F. Madsen 
Summerland, B.C. 


Reprinted from the Entomological Society of Canada ‘Bulletin’ 
by kind permission of the author. 


This poem was written by Dr Madsen when he retired recently and refers, of course 
to the Northern Hemisphere. 


CURRENT DEGREE RESEARCH PROJECTS ON ENTOMOLOGICAL TOPICS 
AT W.2. UNIVERSITIES 3: 1985 


This list of topics is intended to provide communication between 
people with similar interests and a source of reference to unpublished 
theses in University Libraries, Note that Ph.D. and Masters theses 
are available from University Libraries, but Honours projects are 
loaned only through the courtesy of the Department of individuals 


concerned, 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND: 


Ph.D.: Mark Goodwin 


‘Alison Hayes 


Chris White 


Derek Russell 


ZOOlogy Department 


Honey bee (Apis mellifera) pollination of 
Kiwifruit (Actinidia chinensis). 


Developing a computer simulation model for 
the European Red Mite (Panonychus ulmi) and 
its predator Typhlodromus pyri. 


The genetics of New Zealand leafrollers. 


Population dynamics of the Oriental Fruit Moth 
(Cvdia molesta) in New Zealand. 


M.Sc.s Richard Newcombe Behavioural phenocopies in Drosophila. 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO: 


D.Phil.: M. Kirman 


P. Dentener 


P, Gerard 


I. Boothroyd 


Department of Biological Sciences 


Morphological and taxonomic studies on Aradidae 
(Hemiptera: Heteroptera). 


Ecology of the lucerne flea (Sminthurus 
viridis) in the South Auckland/Waikato area 
(Collembola). 


The ecology of Scolypopa australis (Hemiptera: 
Homoptera) and its parasite, Centrodora 
scolypopae (Hymenoptera: Chalcidoidea). 


The biology of Chironomidae (Diptera) of the 
Kaniwhaniwha stream, Pirongia. 


Ms Ses: J. Edwards Bdellodes lapidaria a predator of the lucerne 
flea (Acarina, Bdellidae). 
A. Liddle Eyes and visual performance of cave harvestmen 
(Arachnida: Opiliones). 
MASSEY UNIVERSITY: Department of Horticulture and Plant Health 
Ph,..D:.3 N. Thanee Host plant relationships of Heliothis armigera. 
J. Manley Factors affecting the suitability of plants 
as hosts for greenhouse whitefly. 
eS a N. Islam Seed storage pests and their control. 


/ 
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mM.Phil-: K. Munro Studies on some grapevine root problems. 
B.Hort. M. Payne Management of mites on glass house roses. 


S. Hoyte Effect of pesticides on aphid parasites. 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY: Department of Botany and Zoology 
More oe SS 


ph.D.: Paul Cary The life history and reproductive biology of 
=a the weta Hemideina crassidens (Crthoptera: 
Stenopelmatidae). 


M.Sc.: Steven Pilkington Mechanisms of host plant selection by adult 
Argentine stem weevils. 


Colin Tod Factors affecting colony size in the bumble 
bee Bombus terrestris. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY: Department of Biochemistry 
M.Sc.: Martin Sinclair Meisenheimer complexes as transition state 
analogue inhibitors of insect and mammalian 


glutathione S-transferases. 


B.Sc.Hons.: Jill Vintiner Studies on the affinity chromatography of 
glutathione S-transferase from Galleria. 


Anna Wong Ligand-binding studies on acidic glutathione 
S-transferases from Musca domestica. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY: Zoology Department 
Ph.D.: J. R. Grehan An evolutionary interpretation of Aenetus 


virescens (Lepidoptera: Hepialidae) life 
history, seasonality, and larval feeding. 


R. F. Guzman Factors influencing the effectiveness of some 
entomophagous ‘nematodes as biological control 
agents of insect pests. 


M.E. McIntyre Ecological and behavioural relationships of 
some native cockroaches (Dictyoptera: 


Blattidae). 

M.Se.2 L.D. Gutterson Life history, feeding and distribution of the 
mole cricket, Trimescaptor aotea (Orthoptera: 
Grylloptalpidae). 


G.J. MacArthur Electrophoretic studies on the porina moth 
(Wiseana spp.). 


D.J. Malcolmson Comparative ecology cf blowflies (Diptera: 
Calliphoridae). 
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EF. M, Foster 


Johnson 


D. §. Parker 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY: 
ee EE RDURE 


No Ph.D. 


M. SC. = 


LINCOLN COLLEGE: 


Ph.D.: 


M. Hort. 
Sei. 


topic list received. 


Margaret Currie 


Brenda Poulsen 


Mark Wells 


Leonie Fechney 


Peter Halligan 


Jenny Khoo 


Mike Butcher 


Ruth Frampton 


Bruce Fraser 


Ken Hughey 


Dave Leathwick 
Siddique 


Gavin Kenny 


An enzyme electrophoresis study of genetic 
Variability in Leptophelebiidae mayfly 
nymphs (Ephemeroptera). 


The distribution of invertebrates living in 
Kiekie (Freycinetia banksii). 

Factors affecting the reproductive potential 
of Microplitis sp. (Hymenoptera: Braconidae), 

a parasitoid of Nyctemera annulata (Lepidoptera 
Arctiidae). 


Department of Zoology 


The role of octopamine in the neuromuscular 
System of the common New Zealand weta Hemideina 
femorata. 


Comparative study of the behaviour of New 
Zealand Clubionidae. 


Assessment strategies in intrasexual inter- 
actions in jumping spiders. 


The diet of brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis 
(Mitchell)) in a high country stream. 


Influence of N and P on secondary productivity 
in a stressed river ecosystem. 


An in vitro study of the effects of 20-hydroxy 
ecdysterone and heat shock on protein synthesis 
in different tissues of the third instar larva 


of Drosophila melanogaster. 


Department of Entomology 


Predatory Behaviour of Furopean Harvestmen in 
Strawberry Crops. 


The aestivatory and reproductive behaviour of 
Sitona discoideus Gyllenhal (Coleoptera: . 
Curculionidae) and its patterns of infestation 
of lucerne. : 
Biological Control of St. Johns Wort. 
Hydrological Factors Influencing the ecology 
of riverbed breeding birds on the Plains 
Reaches of Canterbury Braided Rivers. 

Applied bicloay of Brown Lacewing. 


Biology and predation of Nabis kinbergii Reuter. 


Effects of density and diversity on insect 
Pests of Brassica oleracea var. capitata. 
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M.,Appli. John Marris 
Cot, 3 


The effective oversides on the Twospotted 
Mite. 


Viv Taylor Sampling systems in stonefruit orchards in 
Canterbury. 
UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO: Department of Microbiology 
Ph.D.: S. Tenci The ecology of Coelomomyces opifexi infection 
against Aedes australis in nature. 
V. Ward Characterisation of the DNA of Porina viruses. 
M.Sc.: L. Kearns Protease activity of Baculoviruses. 
Pt 32 P. Jeevaratnam Characterisation of endogenous protease of 


Bacillus thurinqgiensis var darmstadiensis 


(isolate 73-E-10-16).. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO: Department of Zoology 


Phebe Margi Butler 


Danny Flanagan 


Stephen Odqden 


oe Helen Armstrong 
Henry Kavale 


B.Sc. Stephen Downes 
Hons.: 
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The biology and production of the freshwater 
mite Piona exigua. 


The morphology and response characteristics 
of deutocerebral neurones in the brain of 
the honey bee Apis mellifera. 


Contribution of honeybees to polliation of 
legumes in high-country areas under develop- 
ment in Otago. 


Biology of Cromwell Chafer beetle, Prondontria 
lewisi. 


A comparative study of the biology of two 


Latrodectus species (Araniae: Theridiidae). 


Development of the olfactory system in the 
worker bee... 


This list was compiled by George Gibbs, Victoria University of Wellington and continues 
a series published in previous issues of the "Weta". The list is complete except for 
Phd projects at Canterbury which were not received in time for publication. 


BTM e tire 4) eer EL weet we 4 
NZ Entomology Information Series. 


Much NZ entomological information is locked up in little known 
publications of limited distribution, reports and files of various 
institutions and government departments. Such information is usually 
available only to the people who know of its existence and, to an 
increasing degree becomes unavailable as it becomes forgotten or 
overlooked. 


The gathering and production of such information has taken substantial 
resources and capital and that the maximum return for this investment 
is obtained only when the information is uséd to the maximun. 


We could go some way to achieving this if such information were to 

be given a common title; in our case "New Zealand Entomology Information 
Series", a number or registration and made available in appropriate 
libraries. This would then allow easy citation and listing in 
abstracting journals, bibliographies and information retrieval systems 
making the material available to wider potential audience. Any 

item from any publication, reproduced report or notes could be 
registered and allocated a number in the series and distributed to 
appropriate libraries provided it (1) contains entomological 
information and (2) is not otherwise readily available to local 

NZ users and or lacks essential bibliographic catalogue information. 


The date an item was produced and whether or not it fulfils the 
legal requirements of publication (Moulds, 1985) are of no consequence. 
An old item would be just as eligible as a current one, eyclostyled 


note justas acceptable as a glossy publication as far as inclusion in 
the series is concerned. 


Journals that are already included in an enumerated journal or series 
could appropriately be listed here provided the criteria are met. 
This has been done inthe past: The Cawthron Institute and Forest 
Service publications - Forest Service and FRI reprints. a 


Some recent examples that may be suitable for inclusion are: 


Jonns.P.H. et al 1980. Hamner State Forest Park Arthropod 
survey, NZ Forest Service, Christchurch 90p. 


Patrick.3.P et al 1984. Entomological Survey of Mt Pye, Ajax 
Bog, Catlins State Forest Park. NZ Forest Service Dunedin 
28p 17 pl, 1 Map. 


Patrick.e.P. et al 1985. Entomological Survey of the Blue 
Mountains. Forest Service. Dunedin. 31 p, 10 pl. 2 maps. 


Responsibility for implementing and operating the NZ Entomology 
Information Series could be delegated to the Ent.Soc. Librarian. 


The Society should solicit items suitable for inclusion in the 
series and apply for an ISSN number. 


The operation of the scheme could involve the following steps: 


1. The librarian should decide should decide to accept or 


or reject an item submitted for the series, consulting, 
if necessary. 
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5. 


If accepted the item should be registered and allocated 
a number. 


20 copies should be made and each given a distinctive cover, 
folder, envelope or some other form of identification on 
which all bibliographic details should be displayed. 


One copy of each should be distributed to the following 
libraries. 


National library, the three DSIR libraries, 

the four metropolitan museum libraries, MAF 

PHDS libraries MAF libraries at Lincoln, Invermay 
Ruakura, Levin and Wallaceville. FRI, Rotorua. 


The librarian should submit a list of the accepted and 
rejected items to the Executive and AGM of the Ent.Soc. 
NZ each year. 


The onhy real disadvantage of the scheme isthe time required to 
implement and operate it. This is far outweighed by the advantages. 
The availability and interchange of NZ entomological information 
(i.e., return on investment) would be improved by: 


1. 
Re 


vs 
4. 


Ease of citing the items in reference lists and bibliographies. 


Greater awareness of its existence through inclusion in 
NZ Science Abstracts and inclusion in information retrieval 
data-bases. 


‘Widespread availability. 


= 


useful old reports and information being resurrected and 
brought back into circulation. 


Other advantages could be the improved quality of reports designed 
for inclusion in the series rather than for a filing system, and 
the possibility of including university theses or class projects. 


I intend to propose to the 1986 Executive Meeting and the AGM of 
the Ent.Soc. that the Librarian be invited to implement and operate 
the NZ Entomology Information Series as outlined inthis letter. 


G W Ramsay 
DSIR, Entomology Div. 
Private Bag 


AUCKLAND 


Reference 


Moulds.M.S. 1985 Letter to the Editor. Entomological Society 
of Queensland News-Bul. 13(5): 72-73 


ee 
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RESERVES, COLLECTING, AND PERMITS 


Mark Bellingham 
Mountain Rd., R.D. 1 
Henderson, Auckland 38 


Many entomologists are just emerging from hibernation and 
are beginning to plan their summer forays into the field. So 
now may be the time to put pen to paper to get permission to 
collect specimens, to save being nabbed red-handed with an 
illegal collection. 


Generally you will need permission to enter land and/or to 
collect specimens. If in doubt, enquire. 


Most of New Zealand's reserves are controlled by the Lands 
and Survey Department, N.Z. Forest Service, N.Z. Wildlife 
Service and local bodies. Here is a resumé of when you need 
permission and how to get it: 


1. LANDS AND SURVEY RESERVES 


a) Outlying Islands e.g. Kermadecs Is, Auckland Is. 
A permit to land and to collect is required from: 
Director-General of Lands 
Lands and Survey Dept 
Private Bag 
Wellington 


b) Nature Reserves. A permit to enter and collect is required 
from the local Commissioner of Crown Lands. Land & Survey 
Dept, Auckland, Hamilton, Napier, New Plymouth, Wellington, 
Nelson, Christchurch, Hokitika, Dunedin and Invercargill. 


c) Scientific Reserves. A permit to collect, and sometimes an 
entry permit is required from the local Commissioner of 
Crown Lands. 


a) Scenic and Historic Reserves and National Parks. A permit 


to collect is required from the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. 


e) Other Crown Land. A permit to collect is required from the 
Commissioner of Crown Land. 


2. STATE FORESTS 


a) Forest Sanctuary. An entry and collection permit is 
required from the Conservator of Forests N.Z. Forest 
Service Auckland, Rotorua, Wellington, Nelson, 
Christchurch, Hokitika or Invercargill). 


b) Ecological Area and all State Forests. A collection permit 
is required from the Conservator of Forests and permission 


© 1,3 
hs) 


to enter closed areas may be necessary from local officers 
e.g. during high fire risk or logging operations. 


3. WILDLIFE RESERVES 


a) Wildlife Sanctuary. An entry and collection permit is 
required from: 


Director 

NZ Wildlife Service 

Dept of Internal Affairs 
Private Bag 

Wellington 


b) Wildlife Refuge. A collection permit is required from the 
Director, of the Wildlife Service. Some refuges are on 
private land, so you will have to get permission from the 
owner to enter the refuge. 


c) Management Reserves. You will probably need a permit to 
collect from a management reserve and permission to enter 
the reserve from the controlling authority e.g. Local 
Acclimatisation Society or Wildlife Service. As the 
Wildlife only relates to animals, there is little 
restriction on plant collecting in Wildlife reserves. 


4. LOCAL BODY RESERVES 


Scenic Reserves: Some scenic reserves are administered by 
local bodies, to collect in these you will require permission 
from both the local authority and the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. - 


- - 


Remember, it pays to plan ahead, it usually takes 6-8 weeks to 
get a permit, especially for sensitive areas. 


You may throw your hands up and say "Why all this red tape"? 
Well its there to safeguard our natural resources, the area you 
want to collect in may be the habitat of a threatened species 
or it may have been well collected before. 


If your permit is turned down, it will be for a very, good 
reason and you'll be told why. But don't despair there's 
plenty of New Zealand that is still untouched by the 
entomologists hand! . 
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Free to good home: 
Clean unit tray boxes with 13mm plastazote, in the following sizes: 


9 x 4.5cem 9 x 9cm 9 x 11cm 9 x 18¢m 11 x 18cm. 


All are 3.5cem high without lids. They are second hand, surplus to 
our requirements. 


Write to Olwyn Green 

Plant Protection Centre 
Lynfield Agricultural Centre 
PO Box 41, Auckland. 
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A CELEBRATION FOR DR G (Willy) KUSCHEL 


In the vocahbularzy of Willy Kuschel there is no such word as 
"netinement”, Therefore on 13 Juby 1983, his 65th hinthday 
was celebrated at the Mt Alhent Research Centre and he was 
welcomed as a Research Associate of the Systematics Section, 
Entomology Division, DSIR. 


7o mark the occasion, a 4seulpturze was commissioned £~aom Hugh 
Oliver. The subject chosen was a lange, baown-motiled alpine 
weevil which was faithfully reproduced three times its natural 
Aize in wood of Persoonia toau. It was a compliment to Hugh's 
delicate workmanship when Wilby was able to identify the carving 
as Anagotus Ap. 


Wiley was boazan and educated in Chile. i was there that he 
became fascinated with the weevil fauna and 4uilt up a background 
knowledge of the group which developed into a worntdwide interest. 
He was awarded the Linne Medal by the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Science in 1962 for his work on the off shone Islands of South 
America. During a haief~ visit to New Zealand in 1960, he Looked 
at afl’ the main collections of colleontenra, #itted in 4ome 

field collecting and decided this was where he wanted to fe. 

He joined Entomology Division Nelson in 7962, 


Among his fellow workens Wilby Kuschel has fostered a much bazoad- 
ened outlook; a change in philosophy ~fraom “taxonomy” hased on 
dead museum specimens to that of "systematics" in its widest 
sense, embaacing hiology, host plant relationships and hio- 
geography. 


We wish him many more happy and productive years, 
BM May 
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RHERA AAA R RRA RAS oe eae oa aa a a odo oo a a oo 


Olwyn is preparing a series of "Bugged Off" cards, reproductions 
of two of them appearing in this issue. The idea is that if you 
leave your desk to go to lunch or fishing or even to catch insects, 
you can leave one of these cards, cleverly folded , and in a 


conspicuous position, to inform others where you are and why you 
can'* be found. Clever, huh! 


Ny 
{~~ 


NEW HABITAT FOR WETAS? 


The preparation of a meal can reveal some surprising things. Mid- 
afternoon of late January last year, my mother decided to cut up and 
cook a cauliflower. There is nothing particularly exciting or 
traumatic about that but upon exposing the heart of the cauliflower 
the presence of unexpected protein provided instant drama. There, 
nestled comfortably in the heart and surrounded by stalks was a 
male weta resting peacefully. It seemed a healthy specimen not 
quite fully grown with a body length of approximately 3.5 cm. 
However, statistics such as these did not concern the chef, only 
the fact of the insect’s unwanted presence. For this reason one 
quarter of the cauliflower found itself immediately deposited 

in our compost heap and I was left to ponder whether or not wetas 
had discovered a new home. Since writing this I have heard of 

a similar occurrence in which a weta made its home in the centre 

of a globe artichoke (G.W.Ramsay, pers.comn.) 


fona Chalmers 
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Weta nestled amongst stalks in the heart of a cauliflower 
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Officers elected at the AGM of the Otago Branch of the Entomological 
Society recently were: 


President Rob Archibald 

Secretary/Treasurer 
Charlotte Morris 

Committee Tony Harris, Brian Patrick 
Barbara Barratt, Graeme Mason 
Micheal Heads, Ray Tangney. 


Request for information 


Dr Geoff Williams, 

Lorien Wildlife Refuge 

Lansdowne, Via Taree 

NSW 243054 3... vO. de Pe Sle x es 


I am interested in obtaining small series of New Zealand's 
two endemic buprestid beetles, Maoraxis eremita White and 
Nasciodes enysi (Sharp). 


I have described two new Maoraxia spp. from the NSW and Queensland 
coasts where they occur in littoral rainforest remnants. Examples 
of M. eremita would be most useful for future studies on the 
Pacific Basin Antaxiae. 


At present I am revising the largely Australian genus Nascoides 
and wish to include the single New Zealand sp. N.enysi which 
comes very close to the Tasmanian N. quadrinotatus (v.d.Poll). 
Unfortunately there is little material of N.enysi available 

in Australian collections for comparative use. 


I have some examples of Australian representatives which tf 
could offer in exchange and will happily acknowledge any help 
I may be able to obtain. 


Yours sincerely, 


Geoff Williams. 


J.D. Tenquist, Editor 
ISSN 0111 — 7696 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 
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Authors with access to typing services are requested to supply 
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